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ou mean the customer isn’t always right? 
When a truck hit a mailbox in New York City, the Postal 
Service removed it for repair. A customer called after several 
months to ask when the box would be returned. The clerk 
who answered the phone looked up the records and reported that 
the box had already been put back in place. “I just went by there 
a few minutes ago,’ protested the customer, “‘and the box wasn’t 


there. 


“I’m sorry,’ replied the clerk, “‘but we go by our records.’ 





n-time delivery 
When Los Angeles 

letter carrier Gerado 

Salas took an 
emergency medical course a few 
years ago, he never thought he 
would use the part on 
delivering babies. But he was 
wrong. While on his route on 
Sunset Blvd. in downtown 
Los Angeles recently, a man ran 
up to him and asked if he 
spoke Spanish. Salas answered 
yes and the man told him his 
wife was having a baby and 
asked if he could please come 
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moved pretty fast. When Salas “ ‘“ 
got to the apartment, it was 
apparent that there was not 
much time before the baby 
came. He told the man to call 
911 while he assisted the soon- 
to-be mother. 

“The woman's pains were 
coming every two minutes,” 
says Salas. ‘‘I told her not to 
worry because I had some 
training in the area. But I was 
scared. I really didn’t have any 
experience. I had only read 
books on what to do.” 

Just minutes after Salas 
arrived on the scene, he helped 
deliver a baby girl, trying to do 
all the things he had been 
taught. The paramedics arrived 
within a few minutes and took 
over. ‘‘It was a good thing Salas 
was on the scene,’ said the 
paramedics, ‘because the baby 
could have died if the proper 
procedures had not been 
followed.” 

Mother, baby, and carrier are 
all doing fine. 
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ustomers heap 
praise on carrier 
When the Cranwood 
Station in Cleveland, 
OH, sent out Consumer Service 
Cards to customers in a recent 
survey, the response was 
unusual. Out of the 200 
Consumer Service Cards that 
were returned by customers, 
almost half of them were in 
praise of one carrier. 
The carrier whom 92 
customers took the time to 













write about is Clarence Gilbert, 
a 26-year veteran with 20 years 
at the Cranwood Station. When 
asked about his popularity, 
Gilbert replied, “I just try to 
give my customers the best 
service I can every day. I always 
speak to them, and I think I 
am a good listener.’ 

Gilbert was surprised that so 
many people wrote to praise 
him. “‘I didn’t think many of 
my customers would complain, 
but it was nice so many of 
them wrote good things.’ 

By the way, one customer 
who wrote in about Gilbert 
did have a complaint. She said 
her mail was late on Gilbert's 


Van Dillard 


elp find missing mailers 


The Postal Service is still trying to find nine soldiers 
who wrote letters home during World War II that never 
got mailed. The letters remained hidden in an attic for 
more than 40 years until an exterminator found them last summer 
and turned them over to the Postal Service. 
So far, 83 of the 92 men who wrote the letters, or their families, 
have been located and 221 of the 235 lost letters have been 
returned. Only theses nine men remain. 


Sgt. Robert S. Chase 
Morris A. Jobnson 


Put. Dave (Sam) Lederman 


Put. Henry P. Mueller 
Sgt. R. Robbins 

Pfc. Edward Roth 
Sgt. C.E Smith 

Put. Jobn J. Thomas 
Pfc. Louis A. Wilson 


If you recognize any of the above names, please contact 
Meg Harris, Communications Dept., USPS Headquarters, 
Washington, DC, 20260-3100, (202) 268-2170. 














ighten up 
A woman brought a small 
stamped package 
to the post office. After 
weighing it, the clerk told the 
customer that it would have to 
have more stamps because it 
was too heavy. The woman 
asked, ‘‘If 1 put more stamps on 
it, will that make it lighter?’’ 
Thanks to Helen Croft, Clerk, 
Fennimore, WI, Post Office. 


dead ringer 
Look out, Don 
Johnson, somebody’s 
walking around who 
looks just like you. 

John Zambito, a window 
clerk from Lake Worth, FL, 
recently won $200 as the 
winner of the National 
Enquirer's ‘Don Johnson Look 
Alike Contest.’ Zambito, who 
has won other Don Johnson 
look-alike contests, has been 
mistaken for the popular star of 
television's Miami Vice many 
times by adoring fans. His wife 
Jill and daughters Sharon, age 
5, and Hope, 4, think he’s 
pretty special in his own 
right, but the girls have 
asked him where he 
keeps the pretty car 
he drives on TV. 
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proud moment 
Thomas E. Smith, Parcel Post Improvement Task Force 
Coordinator at the Dallas, Texas Post Office, tells about an 
incident that made him realize the value of the Postal 
Service to the people of America. 

“I recently visited a small office south of the Dallas metro area. 
What I thought would be a routine visit turned out to be a 
memorable experience and a revelation of the extent of the 
importance of the Postal Service to the community. 

“As we stood at the counter talking to the officer-in-charge (OIC) 
about parcel post service, a man stepped into the lobby with a 
letter he had just taken from his post office box. He placed the 
letter on the counter and asked the clerk to read it for him. 

“The media is filled with stories about illiteracy in America. 
Each time I see such a report, | resolve to get involved in a 
tutoring program for the illiterate. However, none of the programs | 
have seen touched me as much as witnessing this scene in the 
lobby of a small Texas post office. 

“I could not tell you what the young woman read other than it 
was a letter from the telephone company. Tears welled up in my 
eyes and I wondered how often that scene was replayed in post 
offices across the United States. I was never so proud to be a postal 
employee as | was at that moment. 

“I have since learned that it is not uncommon for a postal 
employee to read letters we deliver to customers who cannot read. 

“When I returned to my office that day I reread the inscription 
on the old Washington, D.C. post office with new meaning: 


Messenger of Sympathy and Love 
Servant of Parted Priends 

Consoler of the Lonely 

Bond of the Scattered Family 
Enlarger of tbe Common Life 

Carrier of News and Knowledge 
Instrument of Trade and Industry 
Promoter of Mutual Acquaintance 

Of peace and Goodwill among Men and Nations” 








= Dog bites—no laughing matter 
= Career conferences can help 
w The Thrift Savings Plan 
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iling a new W-4 

The Tax Reform Act of 

1986 requires employ- 

ees to complete a new 
W-, Employee's Withholding 
Allowance Certificate by October 
1, 1987. Usually this form is 
used only when you change 
jobs. 


Because the tax code has 
been changed extensively, the 
number of allowances taken 
under the old system may no 
longer be appropriate for the 
amount of tax you are expected 
to pay. To figure the right 
amount of withholding 
allowances, use the worksheet 
that accompanies your W-4 
package. 

All employees must file a 
new version of the W-4, even 
those who determine that no 
change will be necessary in the 
number of allowances they 
claim. For employees who fail 
to submit a new W-4 by 
October 1, 1987 (pay period 
21-87—pay date October 16, 
1987), his or her allowances 
will automatically be changed. 
For employees having claimed 
single status on their most 
recent W-4, the number of 
allowances will be changed to 
(single) one; for employees 
having claimed married status 
on their most recent W-4, the 
number of allowances will be 
changed to (married) two. 

If you need additional 
information, you may order the 
following publications from the 
IRS by calling 1-800-424-FORM 
(3676): 

@ Publication 919, “Is My 
Withholding Correct?” 
@ Publication 505, ‘Tax 
Withholding and Estimating 
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Walking 





a financial tightrope 


The Postal Service walks a fine line between balancing costs and revenues 


An armored truck pulls up outside the 
Baltimore Post Office. Uniformed, armed 
guards enter the building and emerge 
minutes later carrying several sacks under 
lock and key. 

The bundles contain cash, checks and 
coin averaging $1.2 million—receipts from a 
day’s postal transactions at Baltimore and 
surrounding post offices. Loaded onto the 
truck, another cache of postal cash begins 
the trip to a downtown Baltimore bank 
for deposit. 

It's a ritual repeated daily—at staggered 
hours to avoid predictability of pickup—in 
Baltimore and other major facilities from 
Maine to Hawaii. At smaller offices, the 
postmaster will deliver the day’s deposits to 
a bank. In large facilities such as Baltimore, 
outlying postmasters send the funds by 
registered mail to the division or manage- 
ment sectional center for consolidation and 
delivery to banks by armed couriers. 

The sheer size of this cash flow and the 
day-in, day-out pace of it escapes notice. But 
New York City’s Manhattan post offices alone 
generate more annual postal revenue ($1.2 
billion) than Australia and Argentina 
combined. Chicago ($539 million) is the 
equivalent of postal revenue in India, and 
Houston ($258 million) matches Brazil's 
entire postal revenue. 

Such daily transfers insure the $41 billion 
generated annually from sales of postal 
services and money orders flow quickly and 
safely into the Postal Service’s accounts at 
8,100 commercial banks across the nation. 
Beginning as small deposit streams at 39,300 
postal facilities nationwide, the funds 
converge to form a mighty river of cash 
flowing into postal bank accounts at the 
rate of $165 million a day, every postal day 
of the year. 

How this vast pool of money is collected, 
invested and dispersed for maximum benefit 
to the Postal Service and the people it serves 
is the responsibility of a chain of command 
that stretches from Headquarters officers, 
who invest the excess cash and shape 
national financial policies, to Division 
Managers, controllers, directors of finance 
and local postmasters, all of whom are 
charged with efficiently and prudently 
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managing the funds to get the maximum 
return for the company. 

At the other end of this cash collection 
process is the dispersement of $165 million a 
day to pay the Postal Service's bills— 
including approximately 800,000 salary 
payments valued at $850 million issued twice 
a month to employees. 


Striking a balance 

What is the unique financial charter of 
the Postal Service? How have calls to 
‘privatize’ postal services and growing 
competition raised the stakes and sharpened 
the challenge to perform financially? 

Finally, what current issues threaten the 
hard-won financial stability of the Postal 
Service, and how do postal managers plan to 
keep the company financially viable and 
growing in an increasingly competitive 


communications market (see Postal Life, 
Winter issue, for a look at the competition 
USPS faces in today’s marketplace), insuring 
postal jobs and careers into the 21st Century? 
The starting point for the management of 
postal finances—like so much else in the 
Postal Service—is embedded in the Postal 
Reorganization Act, the law that created and 
spells out how the institution is to be run. 
It reads: ‘‘Postal rates and fees shall be 
reasonable and equitable and sufficient to 
enable the Postal Service—under honest, 
efficient and economical management—to 
maintain and continue the development of 
postal services of the kind and quality 
adapted to the needs of the United States 
...fates shall provide sufficient revenues 


Postal Dollar FY 1986 
Where it came from 


Investment Income $317 million (.01) 
Revenue Forgone $716 million (.02) 


Public Service Appropriations $0 
Special Services 


$979 million (.03) 


Mail Revenues 


$29.1 billion (.94) 


Total Income 
$31.1 billion (1.00) 





Where it went: 
Salaries $20.9 billion (.68) 


Benefits $4.7 billion (.15) 


Travel and Transportation 
$2.7 billion (.09) 


Rents, Communications 
and Utilities $776 million (.03) 





Supplies, Materials and Services 


$1.2 billion (.04) 
Interest Expenses $114 million (.00) 


Depreciation and Misc. Expenses 
$468 million (.01) 


Total Expenses 
$30.8 billion (1.00) 











so that the total estimated income and 
appropriations to the Postal Service will 
equal—as nearly as practicable—total 
estimated costs...” 

So, unlike a private business that strives 
to make a profit, the “‘bottom line’ for the 
Postal Service—is by law—balanced costs 
and revenues. 

“The law requires that we break even 
financially;’ says Comer S. Coppie, Senior 
Assistant Postmaster General (SAPMG), 
Finance and Planning. “‘And that has been 
interpreted to mean break even over a period 
of time and not necessarily breaking even in 
one particular year. As we look back over 
the 10 years ending in 1986, it is obvious 
we have met that requirement. The net 
between expenses and revenues was about 
$97 million on the plus side, or about 
0.0004 percent of gross revenues.” 

Making a profit in private business in 
today’s competitive world economy is not 
easy. But budgeting and managing finances 
to break even in a $33 billion a year public 
corporation like the Postal Service is even 
harder. Excessive net income can draw mailer 
and Congressional criticism that postal rates 
are too high. On the other hand, deficits, 
such as those experienced in the early years 
of the Postal Service in the 1970's, can sap 
the Service's financial stability and public 
support, both vital to survival. 


A key priority 

Postmaster General Preston R. Tisch, 
coming to the job from the presidency of the 
financially diversified Loews Corp. last 
summer, has targeted postal finances as one 
of his four key priorities. ‘‘I firmly believe 
that this whole area of finance is not only 
one of our greatest challenges, but is also an 
area in which some of our most innovative 
management can be done...and some of our 
greatest opportunities for future stability can 
be realized.” 

Postal finance managers from the SAPMG, 
Finance and Planning in Washington, DC to 
postmasters and managers in the smallest 
offices are hard at work looking for those 
opportunities to control costs and 
increase revenues. 

“Our goal is to provide quality service > 
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Managing our cash 


Two men, working in a windowless 
room on the eighth floor of Postal Service 
Headquarters, are at the action center of 
one of the agency's most vital financial 
functions. 

Under the direction of Treasurer James 
R. Glassco, Steve Kearney and Bob 
Pedersen invest the agency's excess cash, 


’ which last year yielded a return of 9.32 
| percent on an average portfolio of $3.4 


billion. It’s a return that compares 
favorably with the average yield of 6.52 
percent on 91-day Treasury bills. 

“Our investment income for 1986 was 
$317 million—$84 million above budget,” 
the Postmaster General told the Board of 
Governors in December. “This active 
management of our 
investment portfolio 
produced capital gains 
in excess of $50.5 
million. This is an 5 
exceptional invest- i 
ment performance. 

Revenue from the 
sale of postal services 
is deposited daily by 
postmasters around 
the country and is 
available two days later for use by the 
Postal Service. “Our effort is to get 
money in usable form as quickly as 
possible;’ says Glassco. The Treasury 
Department recently applauded this effort, 
citing the extension of the Postal Service's 
“traditional excellence in banking to all 
areas of cash flow and cash control.” 

The Postal Service's investment 
performance is even more exceptional 


' given the restraints placed on its 


trading operation. 
“By law we are restricted to dealing in 


& Treasury obligations—bonds, notes, bills 


and overnight repurchase agreements,” 
says Glassco. “Further, the Postal Service 


* can only trade once a day through the 
- Treasury Department and must, with the 


exception of repurchase agreements, hold 
what it buys for at least a week. Our 
investment portfolio is the most liquid 
part of our working capital. We made 
purchases of securities worth $8.1 billion 
and sold $8.5 billion in 1986 and realized 
capital gains of $50.5 million.” 

Like every brokerage house tape 
watcher and armchair analyst, Glassco 
says the success of the investment 
program is due to ‘‘anticipating’’ market 
movements: “‘All government investments 
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can be plotted on a yield curve, which 
has two coordinates, rate of return and 
time until maturity. The shorter the time 
until maturity, the lower the yield (the 
rate of return from investment in a 
specific security, usually expressed in an 
annual rate). 

The longer the time until maturity, the 
higher the yield. And so when we buy 
something that has two-, three- or four- 
year maturity, it's paying a higher yield. 
But there's a risk factor if the market 
changes on you. If yields go down, you 
can make a capital gain. If yields go up, 
you can have a capital loss. 

“What we're always looking at—what 
we're always anticipating—is where is the 

ee — 


Bob Pedersen, James Glassco, and Steve Kearmey 


market going to be next week, 
next month.” 

Kearney and Pedersen monitor a 
computer system during the day and 
subscribe to various market services to 
Stay on top of the market. They also 
analyze fiscal and monetary policies of 
the Federal Reserve and other government 
trends. 

“Essentially what we watch is how the 
market moves during the day’ explains 
Kearney. “We start with an array of 
about 200 securities. All of them have a 
yield and a price. We monitor what 
changes during the day, and we can see 
the direction of the market.” 

Figures show the value of the 
investment income generated for the 
Postal Service. In some years it has 
overcome a loss from operations and put 
the agency in the black for a fiscal year. 
“Since 1971 we have realized over $4 
billion in revenue from our investment 
program, which if we didn’t have, would 
have had to come from higher postage 
rates or a reduction in service’ says 
SAPMG Coppie. “! think that fact shows 
the importance of the investment program 
to the Postal Service” # 
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to the American public while controlling 
costs;’ says SAPMG Coppie. “‘And that means 
having costs that are reasonable; that are not 
rising faster than inflation in general and 
that are not subject to sudden and 

extreme change.’ 

With 83 cents out of every postal dollar 
spent going to pay for salaries and benefits, 
(see p. 4 for breakdown of where the postal 
dollar comes from and how it is spent) 
controlling what the Postal Service pays per 
hour to move the 400 million pieces of mail 
processed each day is crucial. 


Dollar costs 

Since 1985, postal managers have been 
able to use ‘‘dollar budgeting”’ to control the 
finances of their operations. This bought 
them new flexibility and the opportunity to 
apply greater creativity to their operations. In 
previous years, workhours were used as a 
basis for budgeting. The idea was to move 
the mail and provide good service with the 
least number of workhours. Dollar budgeting 
allows managers to monitor the actual dollar 
costs of their ongoing and cumulative 
operations with greater accuracy and 
responsiveness. 

A key factor in the switch to dollar 
budgeting was the arbitrated settlement of 
the 1984 contract negotiations between the 
Postal Service and unions representing more 
than 600,000 postal employees. The 
arbitrators recognized that employees then on 
the payroll were being paid more than 
private sector employees doing similar work. 
In the 1984 contract, the arbitrators allowed 
the Postal Service to pay new or incoming 
employees at levels closer to those found in 
the private sector. For example, most new 
employees hired under the contract now 
begin work in the Postal Service at an 
average annual salary of $20,094. This is 
less than the $24,211 they would have 
received under the previous contract. 

“The switch from a workhour-oriented 
budget philosophy to a dollar-oriented one 
was primarily driven by the 1984 arbitration 
outcome,’ says M. Richard Porras, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Department of the 
Controller. However, this dollar emphasis also 
resulted in the organization taking a hard 
look at non-personnel expenditures, which 
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‘The idea was to move 

the mail and provide good 
service with the least 
number of workhours.’ 


resulted in further efficiencies. 

Sophisticated controls were established at 
the post office level to assure proper mixture 
of workhours associated with regular 
employees, new hires and casual employees 
(casuals are employees hired for limited 
periods to supplement the regular work 
force.) ‘“This mixture of workhours coupled 
with the judicious use of overtime, which 
can cost up to $25 per hour in certain 
instances, is the key to our success,’ 

Porras says. 

Stephen Miller, Assistant Postmaster 
General, Rates and Classification, described 
the change this way: ‘Today as a field 
manager, you have to keep revenues and 
expenses in line. If expenses are at a certain 
level and you think you're not going to 
get more revenue, then you've got to do 
something about expenses. 


“This forces you to look for expenses you 
can manage. In 1985, managers discovered 
that, thanks in large part to the 1984 
arbitration award, they could start to manage 
the rate per hour, not just the hours needed 
to get the work done. That’s continuing 
today and contributing to our good results.” 


Getting results 

Dollar budgeting has paid off. The total 
size of the postal work force rose from 
702,123 in 1984 to 784,557 at the end of 
1986. But more importantly, the judicious 
use of casuals has meant that the use of 
overtime to get the mail out—the most 
expensive labor to use—fell in 1986 by 34.3 
percent. The net result was $690 million less 


in personnel costs than if expenses in this 
area had continued to rise at the rate 
experienced in early 1985. 

“We're doing two things now that we 
didn’t previously pay much attention to,’ 
says Division Manager Margaret Sellers of 
San Diego, ‘We're looking closely at the mix 
of employees we use and the cost of adding 
additional employees. Second, we're tracking 
the mix of wage rates we pay. We try to 
minimize overtime, sick leave (a surge of it 
can necessitate the need for overtime), 


Capital Investment Plan 
1987-1991 


$11.7 billion 





Facilities 
$7.2 billion (61.7%) 


Mail Processing 
$2.3 billion (20%) 


Postal Support 
$1.5 billion (12.8%) 


Customer Service 
$362 million (3.1%) 


Vebicles $280 million (2.4 % ) 





penalty overtime, night differential and 
Sunday differential. Here in San Diego, we've 
had considerable success; we've been 
achieving the second lowest rate per hour in 
the Western Region.” 

William Miller, Division Manager in 
Buffalo, New York, reports a similar emphasis 
in thinking in terms of dollars as well as 
hours. “The cost of a workhour is looked at 
more closely now—straight time versus 
overtime; regular overtime versus penalty 
overtime. By managing the type of work- 
hour, the optimal workhour rate can 
be obtained.’ 


The revenue side 

In addition to being more effective at 
prudent cost management through the use of 
dollar budgeting, another recent thrust in the 
Postal Service is for line managers to become 
more ‘‘revenue driven.” 

“The Postal Service has always been cost 
driven;’ explains APMG Porras. ‘We're trying 
to get field managers to look at the revenue 
side of the business. It is often okay to incur 
an additional dollar of expense if we can 
clearly see that that dollar will bring in 
enough additional dollars of revenue to pay 
back that dollar of cost and then some’ 
That message is getting through, but the 
general consensus is that the attention to the 
revenue side of the financial function in the 
field is ‘‘in transition;’ not totally in place. 

Division Manager Bill Miller of Buffalo 
says, ‘“We have to become more aware of 
revenue's role in the USPS. It is our life- 
blood without which we cannot survive. 
Each of us must do everything possible to 
obtain and protect revenue.’ 

San Diego's Margaret Sellers uses her 
division’s drive to sell more Priority Mail as 
an example of efforts to increase revenue 
while not letting go of costs. “If you go into 
a fast food restaurant and order a 
hamburger, the clerk will say: ‘How about 
some french fries?’ We're trying to do a 
similar thing and have clerks try to move 
our customers up from parcel post to Priority 
Mail—what we call ‘the best-kept secret in 
the Postal Service’ It can generate more 
revenue for the Postal Service. We think it’s 
paying off. This is our biggest year in 
Priority Mail ever:’ 


Another example of generating revenue, 
says APMG Steve Miller, is the successful 
effort to boost the on-time performance of 
Express Mail last year. ‘By getting the 
reliablility up, the market is more interested 
in buying it. That should raise more revenue. 
But while managers need to think in terms 
of revenue, they can’t spend more than 
they're going to get. They have to manage 
costs to stay in line with revenues.’ 

More responsibility and decision-making 
authority were delegated to the 74 division 
offices in 1986 as part of the realignment of 
postal management carried out at that time. 

“There's no doubt that we're asking 
Division Managers and controllers to consider 
more variables when they manage finances 
locally;’ comments SAPMG Coppie. ““What 
we're really encouraging up and down the 
line is a maximum commitment to 
responsible financial management.” 


Growing volume 

Many employees may wonder why there 
is constant pressure for more efficiency in 
the Postal Service. After all, the agency had 
net income in four of the last five years and 
volume has been increasing every year. ‘“The 
main reason for this budget pressure and all 
these programs for efficiency is that we are 
in a competitive environment;’ says Comer 
lsat. 


of that environment. The only way you can 
keep prices low is to continue to improve 
efficiency and reduce costs. Doing that 
translates into retaining volume and being a 
growing Postal Service rather than a 


a law firm that represents major mailers in 
postal rate cases, underscores the importance 
of volume growth. “‘Increasing volume is 
good for the Postal Service’’ he says. “‘It's a 
system with enormous sunk costs, and the 
more volume you can spread those costs 
over, the better it is for the Postal Service 
and its customers. The large volume 
increases of recent years have been handled 
with relatively sriall increases in manpower. 
That’s been a very positive development in 
controlling costs and is largely attributable to 
presorting mail by mailers and automation at 
major post offices.” 


Controlling costs 

Major groups that use the mails keep a 
sharp eye on postal costs, for they know 
that eventually, if not controlled, those costs 
will be billed to them in the form of higher 
postal rates. 

Gene A. Del Polito, executive director of 
the Third Class Mail Association, says: > 
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“The one thing that drives third class mail 
volume—the one thing that makes it the 
valuable advertising medium it is—is cost. 
Ask any advertiser. The first thing they’re 
going to tell you is that you have to keep 
postal rates down and reasonable and 
affordable. You cannot have a situation where 
postal rates are constantly escalating. The 
things that make rates go up are increases in 
postal costs. So containing those costs is 
absolutely essential.’ 

Because postal costs have been kept in 
line in recent years, third class mail volume 
growth has been healthy for the Postal 
Service and contributed substantially to the 
agency’s financial stability. 

Terry Maguire, vice president and general 
counsel of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, thinks competition is 
beneficial to the Postal Service. ‘‘I think most 
people in the Postal Service when they feel 
someone is competing with them, will try to 
do their job better. And to the extent that 
that is reflected in increased efficiency, it’s a 
net plus.” Maguire does feel, however, that 
the ways in which the Postal Service 
responds to competition in the rate-setting 
process have to be closely looked at. ‘“The 
Postal Service sits in a unique position that 
its competitors do not. You are the 
government, there is the letter mail 
monopoly and, unlike everybody else, the 
Postal Service pays no taxes.” 


Ready for the 21st Century 

A major reason for the current ability of 
the Postal Service to move massive increases 
in mail volume—since reorganization in 1971 
mail volume has risen by over 60 billion 
pieces—is the investment of $11.4 billion in 
new post offices, vehicles, mechanized and 
automated equipment. 

To keep the Postal Service competitive and 
growing, similar investments will be needed 
in the years ahead. In October, the Board of 
Governors approved an $11.7 billion, five-year 
capital investment strategy that focuses on 
improving efficiency and customer 
convenience through modernization 
and automation. 

“It is a highly sophisticated and 
comprehensive program, and one that is 
designed to prepare the Postal Service for the 
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‘The tension between 
balancing service and 
cost continues.’ 


final years of this century and the early 
years of the 2lst Century;’ says Finance 
SAPMG Coppie. 

Covering the years 1987-1991, the 
investment plan targets major expenditures to 
improve postal facilities and the acquisition 
of state-of-the-art technology for mail 
processing, retail automation and 
management information systems. (See p. 7 
for a listing of the projects.) 

In fiscal 1987 alone, 54 major facility 
projects representing more than $353 million 
will be under way. The plan also calls for 
$2.3 billion to be committed for mail 
processing equipment and technology to keep 
pace with growing mail volume, expected to 
increase to 165-175 billion pieces annually by 
the end of the decade, an increase from 
1986’s 147 billion pieces. 


While using technology to become more 
efficient is not a departure from the past, the 
way the Postal Service plans to pay for the 
five-year program is. 

“We're going to borrow to pay for this 
program because that is a traditional, prudent 
and responsible way to pay for long-term 
capital investments,’ says Coppie. ‘“We will 
retire the borrowing cost over the life of the 
asset, and as long as the borrowing does not 
exceed the life of the asset, it is a justifiable 


way to pay for long-term capital investments.’ 


New challenges 

Financially, the Postal Service can be 
proud of the distance it has traveled since 
reorganization in 1971, Coppie says. After 
seven lean years of deficits, postal employees 


Application of Funds FY 1986 


Supervisory and Administration 
$3.2 billion (10.3 %) 


Delivery Services 
$9.1 billion (29.6 % ) 


Mail Processing 
$10.2 billion (33.2%) 


Other Expenses $1.2 billion (4.0%) 


Total Field Operation 
$23.7 billion (77.1%) 


Transportation 
$2.2 billion (7.2%) 


Building Occupancy and Supplies 

$1.6 billion (5.1%) 

Servicewide Expenses 

$2.1 billion (7.0%) 

Headquarters and Regional Administration 
$660 million (2.1%) 

Depreciation and Miscellaneous 

$450 million (1.5%) 


Total Operating Expenses 
$30.8 billion (1.00) 





and managers were able to begin meeting the 
mandate of the Postal Reorganization Act— 
breaking even by balancing costs and 
revenues without resorting to excessive rate 
increases, which since 1978 have been held 
below the rate of inflation. 

Unfortunately, the Postal Service doesn’t 
exist in a vacuum. Rising competition to 
serve the communications needs of the 
American public, coupled with pressures to 
reduce the cost of government and changes 
to Federal law, present the Postal Service 
with a new set of financial challenges today. 

“The current financial position of the 
Postal Service is relatively strong and stable,’ 
says SAPMG Coppie. ‘“We had net income of 
$304 million last year and our commitment 
for 1987 is to break even. But that all needs 
to be put in context. 

‘We have some enormous costs that 
began impacting our expenses in January. 


The primary example of that is the new retire- 


ment system for federal employees.’ 

By law, all postal employees hired after 
December 31, 1983 will retire under this 
system rather than the current Civil Service 
Retirement System. Those hired before that 
date will have an option of switching to the 
new system. 

Coppie continues: ““We have to formulate 
budgets on reasonable and valid assumptions, 
and in the current year the Federal 
Employees’ Retirement System will cost up to 
$400 million and in fiscal 1988, an 
additional $1.4 billion—enormous costs.” 


Increased costs 

These additional costs will be substantial; 
however, the potential for other new 
expenses also looms immediately ahead. The 
1988 President’s Budget includes proposals to 
increase the amounts that the Postal Service 
pays for the health benefits of postal retirees 
as well as a higher percentage of Civil 
Service retirement costs. 

While these issues are currently only in 
the discussion stage, they offer the possibility 
for additional costs of approximately $376 
million in FY 1988 and even higher amounts 
in later years. ‘‘It remains to be seen if the 
Administration's proposal will get support in 


the Congress,’ Coppie says. 

“There are some ominous numbers there;’ 
Says attorney Tim May. ‘““When you start 
adding them up you can see the kind of bad 
things that could happen. In addition to the 
impact of FERS and administration proposals 
to increase the Postal Service's payments for 
health and retirement costs, there’s another 
potential $260 million bill coming due in the 
next general rate case that is linked to the 
proposal to eliminate part of the 
Congressional subsidy to nonprofit mailers. 
The contention, according to the Postal Rate 
Commission, is that nonprofit mail has a 
higher mark-up than for profit mail of the 
same class, and that the cost in subsidy 
terms is about $260 million with revenues. 
The Congress has gone along with that and 
the funds won't be part of the Congressional 
subsidy for nonprofit mailers.’ The money 
will have to come from somewhere and is 
likely to be included in the next general rate 
filing, postal finance managers say. 

Although such unanticipated costs are 
imposed from the outside, they still have to 
be paid for by the Postal Service. Ultimately, 
of course, they are converted to increased 
postal rates if the Postal Service doesn’t 
absorb them. 

“So, as we look at the break-even 
projection for this year and at the more 
difficult projections for 1988;’ Coppie says, 
“‘we think it’s indispensable to our credibility 
and to the successful outcome of a rate case 
that we take actions to be more efficient. 

“That is the basis of the current cost 
management program. We are looking at 
making cost avoidance a permanent part of 
our cuiture on an annual basis; to take it off 
the rate base so our customers will not have 


to pay for it. We think this is a desirable 
and a responsible way to proceed.” 


Constructive competition 

So the tension between balancing service 
and costs in the Postal Service continues. It 
is a tension set up by the break-even 
provisions of the law that created the Postal 
Service and by the competitive environment 
of today’s economy. 

The linkage to recent proposals to 
privatize postal services (see Postal Life, 
July/August 1986) and growing competition in 
many areas the Postal Service serves (Postal 
Life, Winter, 1987) all come back to cost. 

“The sum of all those paychecks, 
transportation bills, retirement costs, annual 
leave, health benefits and all the expenses of 
the Postal Service have to—at least in the 
long run—be matched by cash. And the 
only appreciable source of cash the Postal 
Service has is the revenue we collect in the 
form of rates;’ says SAPMG Coppie. 

“What determines what the price of a 
stamp will be is how well the Postal Service 
is doing in the efficiency of its operations 
and the competitiveness of its services,’ says 
Coppie. ““That's why there must be constant 
attention to budget. We all have to 
understand that—unlike 10 or 15 years 
ago—there are other companies out there 
who want to do our job” s 

—David McLean 


Senior Assistant Postmaster General, 
Finance, Comer S. Coppie says large 
additional costs will bit the USPS in 
1987 and 1988. 
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The starting bell sounds three times. 
They're off...numbers one, seven and 
12 move immediately with intense 
determination. Two, six and nine 
hesitate and lose a few precious 
seconds. The spectators cheer The 
excitement is clearly visible. An 
afternoon at the Indianapolis 500? Not 
quite. It is a letter sorting maceine. 
(LSM) team in. the North 
first ‘‘Great American Ke 

The stakes? Recognition as t 
number one LSM team inthe No 
Region and cash awards for 
operator on the team, along 
team mechanic and the team 
supervisor. Each member of the 
second-, third- and fourth-place team 
would be honored as well. 

The ‘‘Great American Key-Off’ is as 
unique program that was created in ~ 
the Northeast Region last year to help.’ 
improve skills, build morale and give 
. fecognition for LSM operators. 

Sey Bost offices wishing to take part in 
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YS TO VICTORY 


LSM teams in the Northeast Region vie for top spot in key-off contest 


in regular contact with the Northeast 
Region's *‘Key-Off'' program manager. 

At the end of the year, two teams, 
selected by the divisions as their “best 
team’’ and “most improved team,’ 
represented that division in the ‘*Great 
American Key-Off'’ semi-finals. 

The semi-finals, a two-hour **Key- 
Off’’ held in the team's home facility, 
were monitored by a regional ‘‘Key- 

P’ committee, made up of people 


eeeizom various divisions within the 


= fegion. The Committee monitored the 


checking several aspects of the 


the==~ ope , including volume, 
6 2 on errors, bin mishandlings, 


S sar Sweeping (removing letters from 
~ the bins) efficiency. 


Ait atmosphere of camaraderie and 
was evident in all the 


* pffices participating in the 1986 ‘‘Key- 


| OFF“ Seme-Tinals. Some offices 
deécofated their LSM’s with balloons 
and streamers, while others were 
decorated with computer print-out 
messages. Several teams wore colorful 
matching T-shirts 
The finals 

- After all semi-final teams were 


Siroy atrtoant “best teams"’ and 





patra: 


were 


aagittec Lede sa! nore ina 
: obtay 


Brooklyn Division and Worcester, MA, 
of the Boston Division were picked as 
the semi-final’s three ‘“best teams,’’ 
with Middlesex-Essex, MA, of the 
Providence Division taking the semi- 
final position as the ‘‘most imp: 
team.” 
After the smoke from the fia: 














position as the ber 
in the Northeast Region; "W baat 
Middlesex-Essex taking second geal 
Binghamton third plac s 
fourth place. The 
announced at a di 
January and preg 
awards by John 


Northeast Regiona 
and current th, Spiga 
Postmaster Gene rt ions 


Support Group at Headquarters. In 
addition to. the monetary awards, each 
team member received a 
commemorative ‘‘Key-Off’ pin and a 
letter of appreciation. 

The ‘‘Great American Key-Off'’ was 
a great success. It made a sometimes 









A San pay PR, oraneiel 
up the Key-Off: ‘It was pee 


Mail makes their day 


Winners of the Postal Life essay contest 
write about how important the USPS is to people 





Subject Category 
First Place 


Linda Rucker 
LSM Operator 
Merrifield, VA 





TIME FOR THE MAIL 

She checked the mailbox, just to make 
sure. No, he hadn't come yet. Of course she 
knew he hadn't come because the dog down 
the street always announced when he was 
on the block. The woman in the apartment 
upstairs heard the mailbox creak and called 
down to see if the mail had come yet. There 
had been a substitute mailman for the past 
week—a sort of wild-looking young man 
with long hair and a scraggly beard. Mrs. 
Watson upstairs didn’t trust him and 
wouldn't come down for her mail until he 
was gone. He was all right, though. Anyone 
who'd stoop to rub a cat's chin was all 
right, long hair or not. 

She had a glass of lemonade to welcome 
Mr. Schaeffer back. She had missed him this 
week while he was on vacation. He was one 
of the few people left who called her by her 
name. For years she had been Grandma or 
Auntie, but he always said, ‘Good morning, 
Mrs. Gordon.’ He noticed her flowers and 
occasionally even remarked when she had 
her hair done. Many times he was the only 
one to notice. 

She liked to divide her day into halves— 
before the mail and after the mail. She 
subscribed to the newspaper so she'd get 
something every day. How lonely were those 
days when no mail delivery came. She often 
got what they nowadays call ‘‘junk’’ mail. 
Most of it didn’t interest her, but she still 
opened it and read every word. She liked to 
prolong her mail as long as possible. 

It wasn’t always so. There was a time 
when her children and house took up all 
her time. There was barely enough time to 
read the important mail. If only she could 


have had some of this time then. 

She heard the dog barking and she poured 
the lemonade over some ice. 

“Howdy, Mrs. Gordon. Those flowers of 
yours are lovely today.’ 

“Welcome back, Mr. Schaeffer. We've 
missed you. Would you care for some 
lemonade?”’ 

“IT sure would. It’s a hot one today. Got a 
letter here for you. Says on the envelope 
there are pictures inside’’ He handed her the 
glass after emptying it, ‘‘Much obliged for 
the lemonade. You have a nice day.” 

She would have a nice day now. 


Subject Category 
Second Place 

Carl L. Howell 
Carrier 


Evansville, IN 


= ONE KIND WORD 


The blazing sun was keeping most people 
indoors, but there in her favorite corner of 
the yard stood the shy little girl with a 
ragged doll dangling under one arm. Her 
long, flowing black hair gleamed in the sun’s 
intense rays and her big eyes sparkled as she 
watched me cross the street and head for 
her family’s mailbox. She leaned gently 
against the weathered wooden gatepost and 
smiled in silent response to my greeting. 

When we walked out of the post office 
that morning, a fellow carrier had pointed 
toward Old Glory as it hang limp and 
motionless from the flagpole. It was a bad 
omen to all of us. We were hoping this day 
might bring some small break in the 
scorching weather that had chosen our 
valley as a good place to stop and stay. Now 
it was past noon and the temperature had 
climbed into the upper nineties, with the 
humidity in hot pursuit. Not a trace of 
breeze stirred to weaken the grip of that 
simmering August heat wave, whose stress 
effects featured a sag in energy and a telling 
surge in irritability. Just ahead, however, a 
line of ancient hard maples cast deep shade 
over almost an entire block and my pace 
quickened toward that relative comfort. 

‘““MAILMAN!!"” My first impulse was to 
simply ignore the tiny voice that was now 
several deliveries behind me. After all, if she 


had something to say, why didn’t she say it 
when I was back there? Blinking to relieve 
the sting of perspiration, | quickly scanned 
the possibilities: ‘Mommy finished her letter; 
come back and get it”’ ‘Where's my package 
from Grandma?’’ or “We've sent this back 
twice already!" With another soulful glance 
toward the beckoning shade ahead, | turned 
and somehow managed a patient, “Yes?” 

With the calm assurance of one too young 
to practice grown-up indecision, she called 
across the withered lawns between us, 
“Mailman, I love you.” = 
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WHERE THE JOBS ARE 


The Postal Service wants you to 
join its high-tech support team 

If you have experience or skills in 
electronics, the Postal Service needs you. A 
critical shortage of maintenance and repair 
technicians presently exists in more than half 
of the Postal Service's field divisions. There 
are plenty of good people out there, but 
getting the hiring offices and qualified 
applicants in touch with each other is one of 
our knottiest problems. 

Circulation of the “‘help wanted”’ 
advertisement (see next page) represents one 
effort by postal officials to solve the 
difficulty. Meanwhile, hiring officials are 
using all methods available. to find the right 
people for these desirable jobs. 

One applicant is still smiling at the 
roundabout path that puf him in training to 
become an ‘‘ET”’ (electronic technician) at 
the Washington, DC, General Mail Facility. 

Michael Marshall, upon retiring at age 41 
from the U.S. Air Force as a senior master 
sergeant experienced in electronics, began 
considering plans for the future. ‘‘I could 
have gone to work immediately for Lockheed 
as an automatic flight control systems 
technician;’ he says. ‘“But that would have 
meant continuing to move my family from 
place to place around the world. The family 
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was willing, but my wife and I had always 
wanted to return someday to the area where 
we were born. And besides, when my 
children were in college I didn’t want to 
abdicate my responsibilities to others. I 
decided to come back to Washington and try 
for a job with the Postal Service to 
supplement my retirement pay.’ 

As luck would have it, while Marshali was 
taking the clerk/carrier test at the 
Washington, DC General Mail Facility, a loud 
speaker announced several vacant positions 
in the field in which he qualified best— 
electronics maintenance and repair. 

Three days later he was able to complete the 
entrance examination for a mail processing 
equipment mechanic position. 

With a grade of 96 on the clerk/carrier 
test, Marshall was hired as a part-time 
flexible letter carrier and worked five months 
at Friendship Station before receiving 
notification to complete a questionnaire that 
led to a period of training to become a mail 
processing equipment (MPE) mechanic, 
level 6. 

“When I reported for the assignment, my 
first impression of all the mechanization in 
that office was overwhelming to say the 
jeast;’ says Marshall, ‘‘and I could see that 
postal equipment is different from any other. 





But I’m used to being challenged by 
machines. First, I narrow the problem down 
to manageable proportions and then give it a 
try. There are always people to ask and 
manuals to read for help when you get 
stumped. Remember that it takes time to 
solve a problem.’ 

Maintenance improvement officer Edgar 
Thomas of the Washington, DC, General Mail 
Facility, says the initial training is mostly on- 
the-job instruction, since trainees are already 
equipped with basic knowledge. “‘They work 
with more experienced employees who share 
group ideas and offer reassurance. I'm always 
available for assistance.’ 


Technology explosion 

The advertisement for a high-tech support 
team not only alerts employees to the 
existence of a large number of current job 
opportunities, it also calls attention to a shift 
in the distribution of the Postal Service's 
human resources that changes the shape of 
the work force. That change has been 
attributed mainly to the technology explosion 
of the past two decades. 

“As the Postal Service continues updating 
its electronic and mechanical equipment, the 
demand for high-tech troubleshooters to keep 
it working follows suit;’ says Charles Bravo, 
General Manager of the Building Systems 
Division at Headquarters. 

“Maintenance jobs account for one of our 
largest growing occupations, and that trend 
is expected to continue into the next 
century.” 

Marshall says, ‘‘My high school geography 
teacher advised me to aim for an electronics 
career, not only because I showed an 
aptitude for working with machinery and 
electronic equipment, but also because it was 
going to be a fast-growing occupation in the 
future. He was right.” 


Growing need 

But growth is only one factor in the 
current shortage of technicians; attrition is 
another. Many of the Postal Service’s most 


Alfred R. Jobnson, an electronic 
technician at the Washington, DC 
General Mail Facility, diagnoses an 
optical character reader with an 
oscilloscope. The Postal Service’s use of 
technology to move mail bas created 
many new jobs like Jobnson’s. 





experienced men and women are nearing 
retirement. This means that recruiting and 
training must begin now. 

As a start, the Postal Service is seeking 
applicants for the following maintenance 
positions: building equipment mechanic (level 
7), electronic technician (levels 8 and 9), 
engineman with skills in heating, ventilation, 
and air conditioning (level 6), and 
maintenance mechanic/mail processing 
equipment (levels 6 and 7). 

“Each job offers special challenges and 
compensations, but all require the ability to 
think on your feet;’ says Dick Graff, 
Program Manager for Building Systems at 
Headquarters. ‘‘Applicants with the right mix 
of skill and personality traits will receive a 
great deal of personal satisfaction from these 
jobs.” 


Accepting the challenge 

Those were precisely the challenges and 
compensations that Donald Calkins had in 
mind when he switched from Letter Sorting 
Machine Operator (LSM) to MPE Mechanic 
in 1980. 

“The job is ever-changing and every day 
is different;’ he says. ‘Sometimes machines 
exhibit strange symptoms that come and go 
for a while before you can discover the 
cause of a problem. One machine I'm 
responsible for right now is old and I’m 
used to its quirks. But it will be replaced 
soon with a more sophisticated model and 
who knows what it will need in the way 
of maintenance. 

“The nature of your work depends 
somewhat on your tour schedule;’ he 
continues. ‘‘On a “‘run’’ tour, you correct 
problems while the equipment is running. 
On other tours you may perform preventive 
maintenance or correct problems that can 
only be done when the machines are shut 
down. The lack of repetitive tasks appeals to 
me as well as the challenge of not knowing 
what to expect.” 

Like Marshall, Calkins learned basic 
electronics in the military. After two years at 
Palm Beach, FL, Junior College, he joined the 
U.S. Navy in 1969. When his six-year tour of 
duty expired, he left the Navy and applied 
for work at Westinghouse and took the Letter 
Sorting Machine (LSM) operator test at his 
hometown post office. Since the postal job 
became available first, he took it. ‘I had a 
family and a goal to buy a home,’ he says. 

Calkins was an LSM operator at 
Jacksonville's General Mail Facility for four 


years, long enough to get a good start on 
the home-buying goal. “I got to know the 
maintenance people and what their jobs were 
like and decided to apply when there was an 
opening. At the next opportunity, | made my 
move. As an MPE mechanic, first as a level 6 
then as a level 7, I received a lot of 
additional training. After five years, | became 
an ET [electronic technician] in 1986. And | 
still love the work. As an ET, my 
responsibilities include working on various 
machines: PSDS (Postal Service Data Systems), 
letter sorting machines, optical character 
readers, and bar code sorters.” 

Calkins also takes his turn on routine 
jobs: inspecting the machines for potential 
problems before they happen and making 
adjustments; cleaning, lubricating, and 
performing ‘‘mail searches’’ (opening 
machines to look for strayed letters). 

Occasionally he is apt to be stumped 
by a machine that is down and must be 
operational by the time the next crew 
comes to work. ‘‘That’s when I get out the 
manuals or contact my buddies in 
maintenance. In a real crisis, | can even call 
our 24-hour support staff number’ 


Getting a job 

Employees who have a background in 
these areas and would like to receive 
consideration for one of these jobs must 
demonstrate their proficiency by passing the 
national postal examination required for the 
particular position. Interested persons should 
consult their local personnel department for 
these vacancies and further job details, 
including the position descriptions found in 
Handbook P-1. 

If your first-choice post office has no 
vacancies, don’t give up. Try another post 
office in your area. Or you may contact a 
division office and ask for the Manager of 
Maintenance Engineering Support. You can 
locate these people by calling the division 
personnel office. 

If you think you would be interested in 
this line of work but don’t have the basic 
skills, several training options are open to 
you. Technical schools, community colleges 
and vocational training institutions can often 
provide suitable basic maintenance courses. 
Many young people acquire the skills during 
military service. Ask your supervisor cr your 
PEDC (Postal Employee Development Center) 
for guidance. = 


—Catherine Courtney 
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A Taxing Job 


“Wait a minute; don’t close the doors,’ 
shouts a small, nervous man waving a 
handful of forms as he just makes it through 
the doors of the post office as they are 
about to close. It is midnight, April 15, 
and like Cinderella at the bewitching hour, 
this customer is one of hundreds of 
thousands of procrastinators who make 
the last-minute ‘‘tax filing’ scene at post 
offices across the country. 

Taken in total, the importance of this 
mailing to America, and to the Postal Service, 
cannot be underestimated. Each year, the 
millions of form 1040’s taxpayers mail to the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) by April 15 
contain more than $660 billion in revenue 
for the United States government. And in 
return, the IRS mails back nearly 80 million 
refund checks worth $67 billion to the 
American public. 

The Treasury Department is one of the 
top 10 mailers in this country, spending 
more than $70 million a year on postage. 
The $11 million paid by the IRS for its 
annual mailing of tax packages in December 
represents the largest single mailing in the 
country in terms of postage paid. 

IRS Commissioner Lawrence B. Gibbs 
thinks postal workers do an outstanding job 
in delivering this annual tax mailing (see 
“Mountains of Mail” for the planning and 
work that go into making it run smoothly). 
“Every year,’ says Gibbs, ‘‘postal workers all 
across the country make a tremendous effort 
to ensure that tax forms are sent out and 
returned in a prompt and efficient manner.’ 


The mail must go through 

This tremendous effort by employees to 
see that the tax mailings go through is an 
annual event that culminates at midnight, 
April 15. As with the holiday mailing in 
December, post offices across the country 
make special preparations to provide extra 
service to customers during this time of year. 
Thousands of postal employees perform 
above and beyond the call of duty, many 
times under adverse weather conditions, to 
help postal customers. 

In larger cities, post offices schedule 
special curbline pickup points. Double lines 
of motorists often stretch several blocks 
waiting to hand over their stamped and 
sealed returns. Postal employees take their 
white, wheeled hampers to the streets as 
drivers pull up to the curb and fork over 
their tax returns to Uncle Sam. Orange-vested 
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employees wielding flashlights accept this 
mail from customers, face it at the curbside, 
and place it in cardboard trays inside the 
hampers. 

Inside post office lobbies, long lines begin 
forming around the stamp vending machines. 
There's a booming business in stamps, 
certified, special delivery, registered and 
Express Mail service during this time. 
Collection trucks bring tax return mail in 
from the many satellite, high-volume mail 
collection areas. 

Some customers actually think the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Treasury, and the Postal 
Service are the same organization, and that 
they are paying their taxes to and getting 
their refunds from the Postal Service. ‘“We 
get calls every year from people asking us 
when the Postal Service will send them their 
tax refund;’ says Joe Simonini, a mailhandler 
in Salt Lake City. ‘Customers often ask me 
questions about their deductions.’ Simonini 
enjoys talking with customers and helping 
them out. He once jokingly told a man that 
everyone in his line was going to be audited. 
He quickly assured the customer that he was 
only kidding. 


A good time 

Many post offices across America plan 
special receptions for these mostly midnight 
customers. Last year the Springfield, MA, Post 
Office served hot coffee and entertained 


customers with a five-piece postal employee 
band. One employee even dressed as a bird 
to entertain the children. 


Darlene Conn, postmaster of the Hall, MT, 
Post Office, a small town of about 200 
(‘including cats and dogs’’), holds an open 
house and serves punch and cookies. People 
come from towns all around to celebrate and 
mail their forms. “‘It certainly makes for a 
happier day for our customers,’ says Conn. 

In Kansas City, MO, last year an ice cream 
distributor parked a truck on the median 
strip in front of the general post office and 
handed out free ice cream sandwiches to 
taxpayers. A radio station entertained 
passersby with recorded country music 
and provided complimentary T-shirts and 
bumper stickers. 

A group of fraternity brothers from the 
University of Montana at Missoula have made 
it a tradition to have a party near the post 
office parking lot each April 15. From 
10:30 p.m. until midnight, the students cheer 
people and invite them to join the 
celebration as they leave the post office after 
filing their tax forms. 

Last year at the Streamwood Annex at 
Bartlett, IL, a man rushed into the lobby, 
deposited his tax form and then left. 

About 15 minutes later, he frantically came 
running back and approached Anthony 
Sperkowski, a custodian who was cleaning 
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Sperkowski that he had filed his income tax 
form into the now empty waste basket that 
he thought was a tax form collection 
container. As he drove home he began to 


realize what he had done. After tearing open 
several trash bags, spreading and sorting 
through the debris from the trash bin, 
Sperkowski was able to locate the customer's 
tax form and place it in the outgoing mail. 


Stormy Weather 

Even though it’s spring, the weather isn’t 
always cooperative during this big mailing 
day. Postal employees often have to face 
adverse weather to get the mail through. 

A visit to the Anchorage, AK, Post Office 
on this busy spring day will reveal Alaskans 
making a mad ‘‘mud”’ dash to beat the April 
15th tax deadline. As flowers bloom and 
birds sing over most of the country, the 
snow is just melting in Alaska, creating a sea 
of mud and water for postal employees. 
Traffic backs up for over a mile. Curbside 
service clerks stand on wooden pallets to 
keep their feet above the mud. ‘‘Customers 
aren't happy with having to mail their 
IRS forms, but they have many nice 
comments on how the Postal Service 
handles the situation;’ says Nancy Cain 
Schmitt, communications manager of the 
Anchorage Division 

It rained cats and dogs last year in the 
Northern Virginia, Washington, DC, and 


Baltimore areas. Postal employees braved the 
storms and withstood a steady downpour, 
flashes of lightening, and explosions of 
thunder to take tax returns from the hands 
of last-minute filers. The mail was protected 
by waterproof bags, and customers mostly 
kept dry by handing their tax forms to 
employees from their car windows. 


Last-minute rush 

In some post offices, special booths are set 
up by Internal Revenue Service workers, who 
are on hand to give advice and pass out tax 
forms. Some filers, determined to get the 
April 15 postmark on their tax returns, can 
be seen up until the final minute completing 
their paperwork in postal lobbies. Customers 
bring stools and adding machines and work 
on their taxes right up until the midnight 
deadline. The media usually gives this annual 
event national coverage. 

Then, as in the Cinderella fable, at five 
minutes past the stroke of midnight, 
everything returns to normal. The excitement 
subsides. Post office lobbies suddenly become 
silent and deserted, the huge traffic jams 
disappear, and the streets become dark 
and empty. 

But it’s not over for the Postal Service. 
While the city sleeps, workroom floors hum 
with activity as clerks and mailhandlers 
bustle about processing the extra volume of 
mail to ensure that those last-minute tax 
returns make it to Uncle Sam. - 








EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 

Experienced distribution clerks Joe 
Parsons and Ed Hamic, assigned to 
the post office substation at the U.S. 
Treasury Financial Center in 
Birmingham, AL, have 80 years of 
combined postal experience. They 
know the address schemes on 
Treasury checks and can often 
troubleshoot problems such as wrong 
ZIP Codes, misspelled city names, or 
incorrect street locations. If mistaken 
address data is printed on a 
taxpayer's refund check, or the 
customer has failed to use the 
correct ZIP Code, the Treasury has 
no way of verifying this bad address 
information. Ed Hamic says, “The 
alert eyes of an experienced postal 
worker will recognize and correct 
these problems. 

Parsons and Hamic can easily spot 
refunds that are bent so that the 
address cannot be seen through the 
window. Their sensitive fingers can 
even detect how many checks are in 
one envelope. They once noticed a 
number of checks mailed to one 
address, which led to the arrest and 
conviction of a party attempting to 
defraud the government. Their 
knowledge of address schemes has 
resulted in many undeliverable 
checks being delivered to our 
customers on time. 

Joe Parsons and Ed Hamic are 
examples of the unheralded but 
outstanding service that many postal 
employees perform on a daily basis, 
particularly during tax time. It is also 
another demonstration of the fact 
that detecting abuse or misuse of the 
mails is every postal employee's 
responsibility. 
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Millions of Americans have grown 
accustomed to having the Postal Service 
deliver their tax forms and returns 
quickly and efficiently, and there’s no 
reason to suspect otherwise this year. The 
annual smooth mailing of tax forms and 
returns is the result of months of 
preparation. 

The process began in early September 
last year at a pre-production planning 
meeting between the USPS, the IRS, and 
seven printing contractors. Such items as 
how many trailers would be necessary to 
move this mass mailing, the loading 
plans, the label appearance, and how the 
material should be wrapped were some of 
the main topics discussed. Once all these 
decisions were made and the tax forms 
were printed, they were prepared for 
mailing at third-class carrier route 
Presort rates. 

On the first working day after 
Thanksgiving, the printing contractors 
began sending 98.5 million tax forms 
(1040) and postcards, sorted by ZIP Code 
and bundled to carrier Presort, to the 
Postal Service. After the tax forms were 
shipped to the Postal Service, they were 
stored at local delivery offices throughout 
the United States until delivery began on 
the first day after Christmas. 

Most of this complex movement of tax 
forms, the largest mailing by the 
government (except for the census once 
every 10 years), was processed through 
the Postal Service and delivered to the 
customer in less than a week. Postal 
employees, just relieved of their heavy 
holiday burdens, processed and delivered 
most of these tax forms before January 1 
of this year. 

Because private tax consultants seldom 
use the forms mailed to individuals, this 
year instead of tax form packets, 
reminder postcards were sent out 
to 17.5 million people who had 
their returns professionally 





prepared last year. The IRS estimates this 
change will save $1.6 million. 


Refunding our money 

The second big mailing the Postal Service 
must plan for is the handling of nearly 80 
million tax refunds when they are issued by 
the Financial Management Service of the 
Treasury Department. 

When taxpayers return their 1040’s, they 
pass directly from the Postal Service to one 
of 10 pre-selected IRS service centers. 

At these service centers, the envelopes are 
scanned and separated into the basic seven 
tax form types, and the address information 
on the label is confirmed. Refunds are 
separated from payments, and verified 
refunds are then keypunched on to master 
file tapes and distributed to the financial 
centers. To facilitate the refund process, the 
IRS provides taxpayers with envelopes and 
labels. These labels provide important mailing 
information, and refunds are processed faster 
when taxpayers use the envelopes and labels 
provided in the tax form package. 

The Internal Revenue Service's National 
Computer Center in Martinsburg, WV, releases 
the master file tapes to the Financial 
Management Service where they are verified 
and released to their centers. Refunds are 
printed and shipped to the postal facilities 
from these seven regional finance centers. A 
roll of 80,000 blank checks is mounted on a 
printer that prints, cuts, and stacks them at 
the rate of 15,000 per hour. These printers 
are staffed to run around the clock. This 
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year the refund checks will be composed 
of a multi-colored paper instead of the 
usual light green punched-card stock. 

Last year, 93 percent of the nearly 80 
million individual Federal tax refunds 
mailed by the Treasury Department 
qualified for First-Class carrier Presort 
discount. 


Tax forms 

The 1986 tax forms are essentially 
unchanged from last season. The major 
changes that took effect January 1, 1987 
as a result of new tax laws will not 
appear on the 1040’s for another year. 
Changes that took effect this year include 
higher standard deductions and new tax 
brackets. Also, non-itemizers will be 
allowed a full deduction for charity 
contributions. 

There are about 600 different tax 
forms. The seven most commonly used 
are available at post offices or selected 
libraries and banks. If you are a late filer, 
additional tax forms are available at three 
central distribution sites: Bloomington, IL, 
Fresno, CA, and Richmond, VA. Taxpayers 
may call 1-800-424-FORM (3676) to obtain 
these forms. Postmasters should call 
1-800-221-1535 to replenish their forms. 


Hats off to postal workers 
IRS Commissioner Lawrence B. Gibbs 
thinks postal workers should be 
congratulated for their work with the 
annual tax form mailing. He says, ‘I 
want to thank postal employees for a 
great team effort and a job well done in 
their accurate and efficient processing of 
the 1986 tax package’’ Gibbs also predicts, 
“1987 was a smooth filing season, and 
we will equal or better last season's 
average of six to eight weeks to 
pay Process a tax refund check.” = 


—William English 
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The time 
talent is hergy 
the fourth 
Contest 
submit § 


mam artist, we hope you will 
ing the contest, or if you 

of talented employees, please call the 
competition to their attention. 

The prize, in addition to a $100 gift 
certificate to the mail-order catalog of the 
winner's choice, is the gratitude of postal 
people all over the country. Every year, 
postal people write to Postal Life telling us 
how much they appreciate the calendar and 
how much they admire the talented artists. 
Those artists who are chosen for the 
calendar also get many letters expressing the 
pride fellow employees feel at seeing such 
outstanding work done by their colleagues. 


Try again! 
If you entered last year and your work 
was not selected as a winner, be sure and 


fo ' * 
dup “ 
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enjoy 


whic 


Rules: 

1. All employees are e 
except members of th 
Communications D t. 

2. Only origir os 
employees (no ch ) will be 
considered, and,all Werk submitted must be 
done on the @ipigyee’s own time. 

3. The artwork must have a postal theme 
(do not submit stamp designs). 

4. You may use any medium reproducible 
in print except photography. Artwork 
proportioned to fit horizontally on an 8% X 
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OFFICIAL 1988 CALENDAR ART CONTEST ENTRY FORM 


Name: 





Address: 





City: 





Telephone: (work) 











Postal facility: 











Address: 





Job title: 





Send entries postmarkea by August 31, 1987 to: Postal Life Art Contest 


USPS Headquarters, Room 10843 
Washington, DC 20260-3100 
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st of your retirement 





55 and 4 months 

55. and 6 months 

55 and 8 months 

55 and 10 months 

56 

56 and 2 months 

56 and 4 months 

56 and 6 months 

56 and’ 8 months 

dn 56 and 10 months 
in 1970 and after 57 











1987 130%. 
1988-1989 0.94% 
1990 and after 0.80 % 








Co Inspectors: pay an_additional .5 percent.) 





ap Based on this chart, Sally -will have to 


ey Take a $260 contribution next> year—1.30 


percent of $20,000 a year for the basic 
portion of FERS. 


“Retirement options 


There are two major categories of 
retirement benefits in the Basic Benefit Plan: 
immediate and deferred. Eligibility is 
determined by age and number of years of 
service. In some cases employees must have 
reached the Minimum Retirement Age (MRA) 
© 40 receive retirement benefits. 





“Sally, who was born in 1963, would have 


~@ minimum retirement age of 56. 


@ Immediate annuity—Saily will be entitled 
to an immediate annuity when she meets 
any of the following combinations of age 


"aid years: of service: 





Age Service Time 
62 5 
60 20 
MRA 30 











Sally may also retife on an immediate 
annuity. 4f she meets the MRA and has 10 
years of service. However, if she chooses this 
annuity, her benefits will be reduced by 5 
percent a year for each year she is under 
the age of 62. 

w Deferred annuity—should Sally leave the 
Postal Service prior to meeting the above 
requirements, she may be eligible for a 


deferred annuity. To qualify, she must have a 
minimum. of five years of'service and leave 
her contributions in the retirement fund. She 
may then begin to collect a deferred annuity 
based on her total years of service at the - 


following ages: 


Age Service Time | _ 
62 5 
60 20 | 
MRA 30. 














She may also take the deferred annuity at 
the MRA with 10 years of service, but she 
will receive a 5 percent reduction for each 
year. she is under 62. 


Calculating benefits 


The computation of Sally’s annuity under 


the Basic Plan-is relatively simple. She will 


Teceivé one percent of her high-three average 
pay times her years of service. Her high- 
three average pay is computed by averaging 
her highest basic pay over any three 
consecutive years of service. For the majority 
of employees, this would be the-last three 
years of service. Employees who retire after 
age 62 with a minimum of 20 years of 
service receive 1.1 percent of their high-three 
average pay rather than one percent. 

If Sally retires at age 62 with 40 years of 
service, and during her last three years of 
service she averages $30,000 a year in basic 





salary, she will receive si3:dboe ee) z 
(1.1 percent X $30,000 = seats v- 
in retirement benefits. She will also te 

Social Security and her Thon ence: 


Account: 


Something extra. 
Social Security. is an 
retirement benefits under 


re 


Basic Plan provides for eae 


prior to age 62, Wine apr 8, ae 
employees may collect Sdécial 

is a provision. for a special 

supplement payable until age 62.This “ 
supplement will approximate the Social 
Security benefit earned while employed wy 
the Postal Service. This supplement will be _ 
subject to the same earnings “o 

Social Security. 


Survivor benefits 


If an employee dies after completing 18 
months of service, the surviving»spouse 


(either who was married to the employee. for 


at least nine months, whois the parent of a 
child born of the marriage; or. if the death 
was accidental) will receive $15,000 plus one- 
half of the employee's basic annua! pay- at 
the time of death. 


© ‘waived bby both ber and her spouse. Certain 


unmarried dependent children may also be 
eee) Aeron 


“Sally may be considered disabled. under - 
Gnd Ge s ane comes 
efficient service in her position becatise of 


disease or injury. To be eligible for-a 
disability benefit, she must have completed 


18 months of creditable civilian service. 
Should the Office of Personnel 


Management determine she is disabled, the 
first-year of her disability she will be paid... 


60 percent of her high-three average pay” 
minus 100 percent of any Social Security” 
benefits, and. after the first year and for 
as long as she is disabled, she will ‘be paid 
40 percent of her high-three average pay 
minus 60 percent of the initial Social 
Security benefit. 


Since her disability benefit will be offset.” 
by Social Security she: must ‘apply-for Social; 











47 ae aes ee - 
_ years of service for up Wi 20 
percent of high thee 


If Sally, or othier emifiloyees have questions 
concerning details abou BY e Basic Plan, they 
should contact their locaipersonnel office 

The next issue Of Pos 
the third part of FERS, 
special tax-deferred Savi 
employees. # 


Life will cover 
Mesavings plan, 
Mor Federal 











SAVINGS BONDS CONTEST 








OFFICIAL SAVINGS BOND ‘‘HIDDEN MESSAGE’’ ENTRY FORM 


The message is: 
See LE LL LL) LiL LLL) LLL 
Name: 


Address: 











City: State: ZIP +4: 
Telephone: (work) (home) 
Postal facility: Job title: 
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Be a winner twice. 

Invest in Savings Bonds and enter the 
Postal Life Savings Bonds ‘‘hidden message’’ 
contest. 

The annual Savings Bonds drive will be 
getting underway soon at your post office. 
Make yourself a winner by becoming a 
Bonds saver or increasing your present 
allotment. 

Savings Bonds are not just another 
deduction. They are a smart savings and 
investment plan for many reasons: 

w A variable market-based rate. 

= Tax advantages—they are exempt from 
local and state income taxes, and federal 
taxes can be deferred until the bonds are 
cashed. 

= Liquidity—if you need your money, you 
can easily cash bonds after six months. 

= Safety—what could be safer than the 
federal government? 

= An easy painless way to save—just a few 
dollars taken out of your paycheck through 
the payroll savings plan can add up quickly. 


Play the game and win $100! 
It’s simple. Find the seven words that 
make up the hidden message in the crystal 

ball then write the message in the blank 


spaces provided in the entry form. 

Twenty prizes—$100 gift certificates to the 
mail order catalog of your choice—will be 
awarded for correct entries chosen at 
random. Winners will be announced in a 
future issue of Postal Life. 


Rules 

. All Postal Service employees are eligible to 
enter except those in the Communications 
Department at Headquarters. 

. All entrants must submit a complete 
official entry form that includes the seven- 
word hidden message. Not all words 
showing are necessarily part of the 
message. 

3. All entries become the property of the 
USPS and none can be returned or 
acknowledged. 

. Entries should be mailed to: 

Savings Bond Hidden 
Message Contest 
USPS Headquarters-Room 10843 
Washington, DC 20260-3100 

. Entries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight, June 1, 1987. 





Diet desperation 

When T. S. Eliot began his poem The 
Wasteland with the line, ‘‘April is the 
cruelest month;’ he might have been 
thinking about all those people trying to get 
ready to squeeze into a bikini by summer. 

With spring comes a frantic pursuit of the 
body beautiful by many of us. If you are 
among those who are thinking of trying to 
shed a few pounds, here are some things to 
keep in mind. 
ws Most diets and dieters fail. In fact, studies 
show 95 percent of dieters fail to lose weight 
and keep it off. Why is the success rate for 
dieters so dismal? The answer to that 
question is very complex, but here's one of 
the main reasons. 

Contrary to your desire to be svelte, the 
body likes its fat and will fight to defend it. 
When you decrease your caloric intake, the 
body slows down the rate it burns calories 
in order to compensate, and the more you 
cut, the more it slows down. This is why 
Starvation diets are doomed to fail from the 
start. Also, if you cut your calorie intake too 
much, the body has ways to make you more 
hungry, sending you on a midnight raid of 
the refrigerator. So if you want to lose 
weight, be moderate. Don’t go on fad diets 
and don’t starve yourself. 

@ Get plenty of exercise. This is the single 
most important advice for people who want 
to lose weight. Dieters who do succeed are 
dieters who also exercise. Studies have 
shown that exercisers lose more weight than 
dieters—and even more important, they keep 
it off. Exercise increases the rate at which 
you burn calories, decreases hunger, 
improves your general health, and makes 
you feel good, just the opposite of what 
dieting does. 

ws Don’t skip meals. And don’t save up all 
your calories for one meal. The body works 
more efficiently if it is fed regularly. 

= Don’t take diet pills or drugs. They can 
damage your health and have been shown to 
be of absolutely no help in losing weight. 
w Eat a diet high in complex carbohydrates. 
That means lots of fruits and vegetables. And 
don’t skip bread or cereals. Whole grains are 
necessary foods, particularly when you are 
cutting calories. 

ws Reduce your intake of sugar. Sugar is 


wasted calories and can actually be habit- 
forming. Eat fruit instead when you feel a 
sweet attack coming on. 

@ Drink lots of water—eight to 10 glasses a 
day. 

@ Finally, be realistic Ask yourself if you 
really need to lose weight or are you just 
responding to a culture that says we must all 
look like human toothpicks. We need to 
learn to take delight in the variety of sizes 
and shapes we come in instead of wanting 
to mold ourselves into shapes we were never 
meant to be. 


CPR saves lives 

Studies have shown that areas with high 
numbers of people trained in CPR 
(Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation) have lower 
levels of death by heart attack. For example, 
about one in four people in Seattle has been 
trained in CPR, and 20 percent of local heart 
attack victims survive. Compare that to a less 
than 10 percent survival rate elsewhere in 
the country. So do yourself, and someone 
you might save, a favor and call your local 
Red Cross chapter for information about CPR 
classes. 


Smoke detectors are 
life protectors 

Installing smoke detectors can cut your 
chances of dying in a fire in half. Research 
shows that fire death rates are one-third to 
one-half lower in families protected by smoke 
detectors. You should have at least one 
smoke detector on each level of your house. 
In the basement, the detector should be 
located on the ceiling near the stairs. On 
other levels, they should be on the ceiling 
near the bedrooms and in the living room. 
Detectors should be mounted at least six 
inches away from where the ceiling meets 
the wall and located away from air vents. 

Be sure to test the detectors once a month 
and replace dead batteries immediately. # 


sams Health and Safety 
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Love that jazz 

Edward James Love's devotion to jazz has 
outlasted all the music fads of his growing 
up, and his two careers—tradio broadcaster 
and letter carrier—have run concurrently in 
Detroit for 26 years. 

Love helped pioneer the playing of pure 
jazz on radio in Detroit. In a 15th floor 
studio overlooking Woodward Avenue, he 
plays what he likes to hear and his audience, 
mostly over 30, loves it. His anecdotal style 
and honey-toned voice have carried on so 
long mainly because he refused to succumb 
to fads. 

His freedom to select what he wants to 
play is unusual among radio announcers. 
This independence would have been difficult 
to maintain, he says, had it not been for his 
job with the Postal Service. “‘No matter what 
happened at the radio station, I always had 
a job to fall back on,’ he says. 

Love developed a deep affection for the 
jazz greats as a youngster in the 1940s and 
early ‘50s in his hometown of Parsons, KS, 
listening to his mother’s records by Duke 
Ellington, Count Basie and Tampa Red, 
hearing his father talk about radio and 
listening to Dick Martin of New Orleans and 
Sid McCoy of Chicago. 

After graduating from Parsons Junior 
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College, he enrolled in the Pathfinder 
Broadcast School in Kansas City, MO, and 
graduated third in a class of 63. Soon after, 
he went into the Air Force in 1952 where he 
worked for Armed Forces Radio. 

Back in civilian life, he found a job with 
a Station in Independence, KS, and later 
worked in Beckley, WV, and Baltimore. 

On a visit to Detroit in 1959, he fell in love 
with the city and its then-thriving jazz scene 
and decided to stay. He recently received the 
“Spirit of Detroit’’ award, given by the city 
council in recognition of his dedication to 
improving the quality of life in Detroit. 

In the ‘60s, Love presented local and 
nationally known musicians in the Ed 
Love Jazz Workshop, concerts and jam 
sessions at the Detroit Institute of Arts and 
several nightclubs. 

At home with his wife and daughter, he 
sorts through his 8,000 records preparing for 
the evening show. ‘You can’t just play 
records,’ he explains. “You have to program 
your show.’ 

Later, in the studio at station WDET-FM, 
the microphone in place, the console agiow, 
he woos his listeners: ‘‘Well, hi there, old 
friend, welcome back to the show, 
‘Destination Jazz’ on the Ed Love program.” 












At the center window 

Ken Green’s career changed course 
suddenly when he quit one job teaching 
performing arts for a better one that didn’t 
materialize. ‘“There | was without a job in 
my chosen field?’ he says, ‘‘so when my 
father-in-law suggested I take the Post Office 
test, I ended up accepting a window clerk 
position at the Fresno, CA, Cardwell Station 
to tide me over temporarily. That was in 
1957, and I’ve been here ever since.’ 

It wasn’t a bad move as it turned out 
because Green still was able to act in the 
theater as he had done most of his life. He 
Started as a child actor in shows his 
grandmother directed, touring the small 
towns of Northern California. The family-run 
troupe performed wherever they could—if 
there was no theater or school available, 
they simply pitched a tent and set up their 
own stage. 

In high school, Green tried directing and 
after graduation joined the Navy where he 
toyed with the idea of becoming a 
signalman. In college, he won three acting 
awards at Fresno State University and took 
part in 20 productions. After graduation he 
took a job with the city of Fresno as a 
drama specialist, producing and directing 
plays using student actors. He also did a 
radio show, ‘Captain Jolly and His Crew-’ 

After joining the Postal Service, Green 
continued acting with the Fresno Community 
Theater and participated in more than 200 
productions. He became a close friend of one 
of his postal customers, William Saroyan, 
when he played the lead in Saroyan’s the 
Cave Dwellers and character leads in some of 
his other major works. 

“Saroyan liked to talk with people who 
had no reason to exploit him;’ says Green. 
“We often discussed the way he liked to see 
his characters interpreted.’ 

Green appreciates his postal job for 
making it possible for him to continue 
performing for very little or no money in 
local community theaters. He recently played 
the title role in Fresno’s Centennial and has 
been asked by the city of Reedley to play the 
central role in their centennial. He also is 
organizing and directing a production for the 
Shrinners. 

An actor to the core, Green admits that he 
is always “‘on.’ ‘“The Post Office is my 
theater)’ he says, ‘‘and, at the window, I am 
center stage’’ = 














We invite your comments about 
Postal Life magazine, about your job, 
or about a postal subject in general. 
When writing to the editor, please be 
brief and to the point. Letters must be 
signed with your name, address, and 
home telephone number and should 
include where you work and what 
your job is. Your letter may be edited 
to fit space requirements. Write to 
Editor, Postal Life, U.S. Postal Service 
Headquarters, Room 10843, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. 


The competitive edge 
Dear Editor: 

The winter Postal Life was great. | 
couldn't pass up the opportunity to voice my 
opinion in your new letters column. 
“Coming to grips with competition’’ was 
inspiring. But the part “focusing on 
customers’’ was missing a most important 
issue. The Postal Service has failed to meet 
the customers’ most vital need: ‘‘education.”’ 

We need to educate our customers because 
customer mistakes take up precious time. Just 
filling out a Change of Address Card 
improperly can cause mail misdelivery and 
complaints. The small things are time 
consuming and costly for the USPS. 

Let’s minimize customers’ mistakes by 
educating them. Our customers can and 
should be our best sales representatives. This 
is the key to staying ahead of competition. 

Thanks, 

Kay Varuska, 
Rural route carrier 
Gaston, OR 


Dear Editor: 

Just a quick note to thank you for your 
“perfect’’ timing with your ‘‘Coming to grips 
with competition” article. Our East Aurora 
Employee Involvement team had been 
searching for the competitive edge. 

We designed a selling program for Express 
Mail. We call it ‘“Try Express.” It is designed 
for carriers’ daily businesses in the 
community. The article helped us have 
necessary information about our competitors. 
Thank you for the price list and other 
valuable information. We feel it gives our 
customers more of a reason to ““Try 
Express.” 

Thanks again, 
Dennis Johnson 
East Aurora, NY 


== 


Dear Editor: 

I just finished reading the article “‘Coming 
to grips with competition’ and would like to 
share a common problem facing the USPS 
concerning overnight delivery. 

Because of deregulation, we have been 
forced to change many of our next-day 
destinations to two-day delivery areas. | find 
it disheartening that with post offices all 
over the country, we are unable to compete 
with and beat our competitors. 

I hope we can come to grips with 
ourselves and come up with a sound and 
feasible solution. Not tomorrow, but today. 

Larry D. Sturgeon 

Acting branch manager 
Spring Hill Plaza Post Office 
Spring Hill, FL 


Another ‘‘nutty’’ employee 
Dear Editor: 

Much to my surprise in the winter ‘87 
issue of Postal Life, was the story about the 
coconut being sent as a gift. | experienced 
the same thing. A lady in our community 
celebrated her 100th birthday and she 
received a coconut sent to her Priority Mail 
from Hawaii in perfect condition. 

D. Hopkins, Postmaster 
Caballo, NM 
PS. I didn’t know what it was! 


A long-life name 
Dear Editor: 

I was somewhat pleased with the 
suggested names for the new postal vehicle. 
At least they use plain English rather than 
some stilted phrase from bureaucratese such 
as ‘‘postal delivery unit.’ However, I don’t 
think any of them were the right choice— 
although they were okay. My choice, 
designed to insert a bit of whimsey into the 
serious business of mail processing, is: 
“carrier ferrier.’ 

Philip Frederick-Schector, 
Part-time flex clerk 
Eau Claire, WI 


Tell the people 
Dear Editor: 


I wanted to let you know that I enjoyed 
the interview with Mr. Tisch in the recent 
issue. 

I agree with him that more people should 
tour post offices. To that end why don’t we 
pay for a 30-minute TV show and tell the 
American public a little about the Postal 





Service? Not a PR job or an advertisement 
(although the commercials could be for 
Express Mail, etc.), but a real life, down-to- 
earth approach about how a letter gets from 
point A to point B. 

I have found in my 21 years with the 
Service that when you show a customer just 
how things work, they understand why a 
letter with a bad number may not get to the 
right house. They also have a greater 
appreciation for the letter that does get 
delivered. 

We need to show people that the Postal 
Service does care. 

Greg L. Emerick, 
Postmaster 
Placerville, CA 


Dear Editor: 

We received our copies of Winter, 1987 
Postal Life today and really like the article 
“A Talk with the PMG.” Mr. Tisch is right on 
target when he states that our people are 
our greatest strength. 

We especially appreciated his optimism in 
the area of improved relationships between 
management and craft workers. 

Since we are in total agreement with Mr. 
Tisch’s statement, ‘We're all working for the 
common good,” let us hope that his attitude 
will prevail throughout the Postal Service. 

Robert D. Ricketts, 
Letter carrier 
Nancye B. Ricketts, 
Rural letter carrier 
Danville, VA 
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SHORT STUFF 

A Don Johnson look-alike, help find missing mailers, carrier makes a special 
delivery, and more. 

WALKING A FINANCIAL TIGHTROPE 

The Postal Service walks a fine line between costs and revenues to come out even. 
KEYS TO VICTORY 

LSM teams ‘‘keyed-off’ to find out who was the top team in the Northeast Region. 
MAIL MAKES THEIR DAY 


Stories by the winners of “The Write Stuff’ contest share a common theme: the importance 
of mail to our customers. 


WHERE THE JOBS ARE 

If you have a background in electronics, the Postal Service is looking for you. 

A TAXING JOB 

Cinderella has nothing on many taxpayers who wait until midnight, April 15 to mail their 
taxes; also how the IRS and the USPS cooperate to make sure everything runs smoothly. 
ENTER THE CALENDAR ART CONTEST 

Time to dust off your brushes and get ready for the “‘Postal Life Calendar Art Contest.’ 
MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR RETIREMENT 

A look at the Basic Benefit Plan of the new Federal Employees’ Retirement System (FERS). 
Second in a series. 

SAVINGS BOND ‘‘HIDDEN WORD’’ CONTEST 

Find the words hidden in the crystal ball and you could win one of 20 $100 prizes. 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Think twice before you join the race to shed pounds; CPR and smoke detectors save lives. 
PEOPLE 


A letter carrier in Detroit doubles as a jazz radio broadcaster; a window clerk and actor in 
Fresno, CA, finds life at the window is like being ‘‘center stage.” 
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